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Labor Sunday Message 


(Prepared by the Commission on the Church and Social Service) 


CONDITIONS OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


We come to another Labor Sunday after a year scarred 
by conflict. We are reminded again that there can be no 
lasting peace in the industrial relations of America until 
we have a new spirit of goodwill ; a legislative and executive 
leadership consistently concerned for economic tranquillity 
based on social justice ; a body of socially intelligent citizens 
who will demand and support a better order; an ever 
larger number of leaders in industrial management who 
will think in terms of ‘the larger profit which includes all 

uman life; and labor leadership dominated by a larger 
illingness to think constructively in terms of the whole 
economic life. These things we must have if our age is 
to be saved from a tedious repetition of suicidal conflict 
in industry. 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS 


There are grounds for hope in the present industrial 
situation. Forces are in evidence in management and labor 
which carry heartening courage to all whose concern is 
for the welfare and lasting prosperity of America. A new 
leadership in industrial management is appearing which is 
increasingly promising. The men who are coming to posi- 
tions of responsible power in the industrial life of the 
nation, who reveal social insight and concern and give 
evidence of minds elastic and eager, promise much. Men 
of large personal capacity and social devotion are also 
coming in ever increasing numbers to positions of power 
in the ranks of organized labor. This leadership augurs 

yell for the future industrial peace of the United States. 
' The churches rejoice in the lengthening list of employers 
who through various types of industrial experiment are 
building new paths for goodwill. We watch with interest 
all attempts to secure a genuinely democratic basis for the 
relations between management and labor. On the other 
hand, we regret the fact that there are corporations which 
have failed to respond to the changing currents of the time ; 
which are content with a competitive scale of wages which 
falls below the minimum required for a reasonable stand- 
ard of health and decency; and many which still exploit 
the labor of children and women, seek to abrogate the 
constitutional rights of free speech and assemblage during 
industrial conflict and employ espionage in the ranks of 
their workers. 

We urge upon the members of our churches throughout 
the country a continuous and earnest interest in all forward 


looking industrial experiments to the end that a body of 
energized and enlightened public opinion may be prepared 
to support every reasonable effort for larger justice. Labor 
is taking its long hard road of evolution from non- 
representation in industrial relations to a genuine and 
responsible sharing of power. This industrial evolution 
is moving through the various forms of employe rep- 
resentation to the fullest measure of self-expression 
through the labor union. Labor and capital should work 
together in the fullest mutual understanding, insuring to 
all toilers the largest measure of personal dignity and 
democratic participation, insuring to management the larg- 
est cooperation and genuine partnership in common 
endeavor, insuring to the public the orderly production of 
needed goods and the maintenance of stable and just eco- 
nomic conditions. In saying this, we are not unmindful 
of the fact that there are distinct areas in which the 
interests of labor and capital are divergent as well as areas 
in which there is a common interest, but we hold that 
all of the problems involved can be approached and their 
solutions worked out in the spirit of intelligent and con- 
structive cooperation. 


We find hope in the great impetus of the movement for 
workers’ education. On the side of management, we find 
an increasing disposition to make the workers acquainted 
with relevant facts of the business. On the side of 
labor, we find a growing disposition to push the study 
of economics and other subjects to secure a more intel- 
ligent background and a more effective equipment to 
participate in industrial management. The workers’ edu- 
cation movements are developing leadership of high 
quality. We urge upon the churches the fullest study of 
this movement and the largest cooperation in making it 
thoroughly effective and helpful. 


We find hope in the accelerated interest in the problem 
of waste. The Secretary of Commerce, and the engineers 
associated with him, the engineering societies of the coun- 
try, the scientific management groups, the leaders of organ- 
ized labor—all these are grappling earnestly with the 
problem of waste. We are fully aware that but a begin- 
ning has been made in the elimination of the wastes which 
are inherent in our industrial structure. We are aware 
of the unwise destruction of our natural resources, the 
tragic volume of involuntary idleness, the wasteful produc- 
tion of useless and anti-social commodities, the wastes of 
war and militarism, the failure to apply known scientific 
machinery to the productive process, the wastes involved 
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in the abnormal multiplication of models and designs, the 
loss entailed by conflicting rules and jurisdictional labor 
disputes. These are the evils loosed by conflicting inter- 
ests. They will never be cured save by the recognition 
of a wider community of interest and by increasing the 
areas of cooperative effort. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF GooD MANAGEMENT 


We would emphasize the necessity and the fundamental 
ethical significance of good management. There can be 
all goodwill and much charity; there can be faith in good 
works, and hope abounding ; but if there is not good man- 
agement, even goodwill comes to naught. The implications 
ot this are far-reaching. lt means a reasoned and per- 
sistent effort to understand not only the technique of 
scientific methods of production but also the economics 
and the spirit of each of the parties to industry. For 
labor it means a clear recognition of the psychological 
effects of everything suggesting the threat of violence. 
For the employer it means an intelligent understanding of 
the worker, and the recognition that every attempt to force 
decisions in labor relations without recourse to a genuinely 
democratic method cannot win that sympathetic assent 
which must underlie any lasting industrial peace. It should 
mean a clear and honest analysis of the intent and psycho- 
logical effects of all open shop drives in their many forms. 
For the public it means an intelligent and sustained con- 
cern for the welfare of the nation, coupled with the recog- 
nition that America cannot come to sound social health 
until it attain industrial health. For all three parties it 
must mean a new sense of fair play, a new faith in the 
power of goodwill and intelligence to gain the mastery 
over rebellious ill will; faith in the possibility of a new 
scientific control over the economic factors of our com- 
mon life; the larger application of the Christian insistence 
upon the supremacy of human values to the end that 
energy may be set free which will make possible an in- 
vincible spirit of cooperation between the men and women 
of labor and management and the public. 


THE CHURCHES STAND COMMITTED 


There are some things for which the churches stand 
committed in the industrial sphere. They stand for a 
reciprocity of service, and believe that group interests, 
whether of labor or capital, must always be integrated with 
the welfare of society as a whole, and that society in its 
turn must insure justice to each group. 

The churches stand for the supremacy of service, rather 
than the profit motive, in the acquisition and use of prop- 
erty on the part of both labor and capital. An improve- 
ment in economic conditions can come through the appli- 
cation of scientific control to the business of life, but there 
can be no lasting health until new motives supplant the 
old. The churches refuse to believe that human nature is 
incapable of change. They believe that the leaven of a 
new mood is now at work, and take courage from the 
increasing number of men and women in positions of 
responsibility and trust on both sides of the pay roll who 
are living and working under the dominance of service 
motive. These furnish ground for their hope, and assur- 
ance for their faith. 

The churches stand for the conception of ownership as 
a social trust. The fact of possession involves the obliga- 
tion to use such possessions for the good of all. The man 
who seeks to secure a return from society without making 
an adequate contribution comes under the condemnation 
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of the increasingly enlightened conscience of our time. The 
insistence upon personal rights must give way to the 
higher insistence upon social ends. 

The churches stand for the safeguarding of youth. Child 
Labor in its technical industrial sense must be abolished, 
and the rights of the child protected. Laws are needed, 
but laws are not enough. ‘The churches stand for a sys- 
tematic building up of a body of legislative enactment 
which will prevent the exploitation of weakness and youth, 
They appeal for a widespread campaign of education of 
the people to the end that a determined public opinion may 
be created which will effectively support all reasonable 
means of accomplishing such protection. 

The churches stand for the protection of the leisure o 
men and women. They hold the principle that all worke 
should be insured freedom from employment one day in 
seven, and that hours of labor for all workers be reduced 
to a work day which leaves time and vitality for the larger 
interests of life and opportunity to grow in the apprecia- 
tion of culture and beauty. 

The churches stand for the effective organization of 
society to the end that the fullest opportunity of education 
and development may be put within the reach of the poor- 
est and the least privileged. Only so shall we have a 
citizenry capable of building an economic order marked 
by reason and empowered common sense. They can set 
no higher goal than to work for an America which will 
provide the setting in which every child shall be a child 
of privilege. 


A Livinc WaGE 


The churches stand for the principle that the first an ! 


upon industry must be at least a minimum comfort wage. 
‘They know full well that this ideal will not be reached 
by the passing of resolutions, nor by the stirring up of 
any amount of unorganized and thinly diffused goodwill. 
Nevertheless they can never be content, nor cry “All’s 
well” until they see the achievement of an intelligent con- 
trol over our economic life which will make possible a 
living wage to every worker. They believe that the prin- 
ciple is sound, no matter what difficulties may be met in 
defining terms, or how long it takes for realization. The 
right to life must be the paramount right. 

The churches stand for the principle that society should 
insure to the worker steadiness and adequacy of employ- 
ment. As was said at the Universal Christian Conference 
on Life and Work, held at Stockholm, “The problem of 
unemployment must not be considered as unsolvable.” The 


churches believe that there is sufficient intelligence i 
America finally to end unemployment, and meanwhile t 
give security to the worker through forms of insurance. 
Here again hope lies in the scientific service of good man- 
agement engineering, undergirt with intelligent public con- 
cern and action. 

The churches stand for the right of men to organize for 
the protection of their own interests and for the promotion 
of more effective and constructive cooperation in produc- 
tion. They stand for this right on the part of manage- 
ment and of labor. All drives against this right are drives 
against the interests of society. They believe that any 
attempt to break labor unions which are seeking to func- 
tion fairly, or to prevent the organization of labor with 
representatives of their own choosing, will prove not only 
ineffective but productive of increased ill will and of new 
cleavages difficult to heal. They believe it the duty as 


world has work for every one who will work, and “98 
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well as the right of labor to build strongly and well to the 
end that workers may collectively win a place of larger 
dignity and a more democratic share in the shaping of 
their own conditions. 

We appeal to the rank and file of the labor movement 
of America that they make a re-appraisal of their task, 
that they seek a new understanding of the motives and 
mind of the men of other groups. We rejoice in the recent 
words of the President of the American Federation of 
Labor. “Conditions and states of mind stand in 
the way of the cooperation which labor leaders and pro- 
gressive managers desire to bring about. But it is our 
belief that such conditions and states of mind will gradu- 

lly disappear as the benefits of cooperation to both parties 
ppear. Progress towards these things requires the edu- 
cation of management and the education of employes. It 
means we must learn the spirit and methods of working 
together which are not things that can be learned by pre- 
cept or formula, but must be evolved out of the process 
itself. Lét not one of us be deceived as to the difficulties 
of the undertaking; but, on the contrary, the benefits and 
advantages to be gained are worth all the difficulties and 
the perplexities that are required for the achievement. 
Labor stands ready and willing to do its part.” 

We appeal to the directors of industry, to all who 
through stock ownership or any other participation have 
a voice in determining the conduct of management, that 
they give new thought to the human factors involved in 
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their particular business. We appeal for a new emphasis 
upon the need of understanding the feelings and the hopes 
ot men, that the day when human beings are considered 
simply as cost-units in production may end. 

We appeal to the public for new thought and study of 
the human issues which lie behind our industrial struggle. 
We appeal for a study of the question of coal and its 
human cost, of the human costs involved in every com- 
modity which we require. We appeal for a study of all 
legislation which bears upon the social welfare of the 
nation, that our legislators may have intelligent backing in 
every legitimate etfort to secure justice through law. 


We appeal to the rank and file of the membership of 
our churches throughout America for consistent and ear- 
nest study of the implications of the Gospel of Jesus in 
its bearings upon economic and industrial welfare. The 
church has a moral stake in industrial relations with their 
promise of good or their threat of ill. We appeal for a 
larger study of the Social Statements which have been 
adopted by our American churches and particularly for 
more first-hand studies of the results of actual experiments 
in the application of these principles in industrial relations. 


We face the future with hope but we must remember 
that there is nothing automatic about progress. Progress 
will not be won by wishing it, but by willing it, if our 
wills be directed toward true spiritual ideals and guided 
by scientific knowledge and energized common sense. 


Report on Military Training 


An investigation into the extent of military training in 
schools and colleges in Massachusetts has recently been 
made by the Massachusetts Committee on Militarism in 
Education. The pamphlet is signed by twenty-five well- 
known citizens of Massachusetts, including two college 
presidents, several prominent ministers, a federal judge, 
an editor of an important daily, etc. In 10 of the 15 cities 
reported on, the drill is compulsory in some form. Mili- 
tary drill in Massachusetts is for the most part locally 
controlled since only two cities, New Bedford and Glouces- 
ter, maintain Junior R. O. T. C. units. The cities in 
which drill is compulsory include Boston, Gloucester, Fall 
River, Leominster, Lowell, Methuen, Wakefield, Win- 
throp, Weston and Woburn. In New Bedford, Taunton, 
Lexington, Wilmington and Shrewsbury, it is voluntary. 


The report explains that military drill was ‘first intro- 
duced into the Massachusetts public schools during the 
Civil War. Boston was the first city to offer it and other 
Edu- 
ators and experts in physical education, however, became 
more and more opposed, so that two cities at least gave up 
the drill and introduced physical training instead. 


In 1915, Governor Walsh appointed a Special Commis- 
sion on Education and Reserve of nine members, including 
three generals, to consider the desirability of including 
military instruction in the school curriculum. This com- 
mission unanimously opposed the further extension of 
such instruction in the public schools. 


The changes in the drill after the United States entered 
the war are described as follows: “Gradually there began 
an intensification of the purely military phases, an 
emphasis on soldier-making. Army officers and army 
uniforms began to appear in larger numbers and with 
greater frequency at the rapidly increasing prize-drills, 
cadet parades and military exhibitions. The number of 
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hours of the training was increased. Rifle practice began 
to appear and rifle teams were encouraged. . 

“Without exception, wherever there is military ‘drill, the 
boys are urged to attend the Citizens’ Military ‘Training 
Camps by their military instructors, who are usually re- 
serve officers in the United States Army. Regular army 
officers are scheduled to address the boys on the value of 
the C. M. T. C. training. The boys who attend are given 
the assurance of becoming cadet officers. Hundreds of 
high school boys attend these camps annually.” © 

it is interesting to note that in 1919 “the War Depart- 
ment circularized a number of the high schools in this 
state, with information concerning the Junior Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, urging the establishment of units 
of the corps in the public schools.” New Bedford and 
Gloucester were the only cities to organize such units, 
though Wakefield accepted government supervision with- 
out adopting the full plan. 

The report points out that the Massachusetts law dis- 
tinctly states that “no pupil shall be required to take any 
part in any military exercises if his parent or guardian is 
of any religious denomination conscientiously opposed to 
bearing arms, or [if he] is himself so opposed and the 
school committee is so notified in writing.” 

The Committee on Militarism in Education found that 
none of the private schools in Massachusetts offered any 
form of military drill. 

R. O. T. C. units are maintained in four colleges in 
Massachusetts—Boston University, Harvard University, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College and Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. The last two are land-grant col- 
leges and require military training for two years. It has 
recently been made elective in the College of Business 
Administration of Boston University. In addition to the 
more usual units, such as artillery engineers, etc., the 
Institute of Technology has also a chemical warfare unit 
in which students are taught the use of poison gases for 
war purposes. 
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An important section of the report is devoted to the 
comments of educators who oppose military training. In 
1919, the Massachusetts Department of Education went 
on record opposing military drill. In 1917, the National 
Education Association passed a resolution declaring its 
opposition to the introduction into the elementary or 
secondary schools of military training or any form of 
instruction which is specifically military. The same year, 
the Committee on Military Training of the N. E. A. 
declared its opposition to the proposal for Junior R. O. 
T. C. units. In 1926, the high school principals of Massa- 
chusetts voted at their annual state conference against 
military training for school boys. Many other well-known 
educators are quoted as opposing military training. 

Copies of this report may be secured from the Massa- 
chusetts Committee on Militarism in Education, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


A New “Harmony Program” 


The World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches has taken the initiative in drafting 
a new “harmony program” upon which to unite, if pos- 
sible, the various groups working in this country for world 
peace. A conference held on June 10-11 in Chicago, 
attended by nearly a hundred delegates, appointed a com- 
mittee with Rev. Ralph W. Sockman of New York as 
chairman to prepare a program. The committee, which 
included among others Professor Shotwell of Columbia, 
Professor Hall of Swarthmore College, Raymond 
Robins and Dean Shailer Mathews, has promulgated the 
following program, which the World Alliance is commend- 
ing to the consideration of all peace organizations “as a 
basis for future work”: 

“The friends of international peace are increasing. The 
forces for peace are growing. Yet the peace movement 
never faced a more critical situation. Its urgent need at 
this hour is for unity of principles and coordination of 
programs, . .. 

“We recognize that the approaches to a warless world 
are varied. We are still in the process of finding the most 
feasible paths to peace. . . . We summon the proponents 
of peace to a sympathetic understanding of differing pro- 
grams and to a united advance on certain great essen- 
tials. 

“(1) We believe that war should no longer be used for 
the settlement of controversies between nations. With- 
out questioning the right of self-defense as inherent and 
inalienable for all individuals and nations, we believe that 
a combined and frontal attack for the overthrow of the 
war system, which is force and violence, by making war 
a crime under the law of nations, should be the unifying 
purpose and dominating motive of all peace groups. We 
recognize the need of embodying this outlawry of war in 
a progressive codification of international law. 

(2) We believe that the ultimate membership of the 
United States in the Permanent Court of International 
Justice under satisfactory conditions will be one of the 
immediately practicable steps in the direction of coopera- 
tion for the settling of disputes between nations on the 
basis of law instead of war. To stop at this stage, how- 
ever, would be to fall short of the necessary cooperation 
which can give effect to the sincere efforts of those nations 
now striving for the adoption of peaceful methods through 


the League of Nations, the Locarno Pact, arbitration 
treaties and affirmative jurisdiction of the World Court. 
If we are to make effective this important step, we must 
be prepared through education and organization to enlarge 
the field of common endeavor. 

“(3) We rejoice in the rapid extension of arbitration 
agreements and allied forms of peaceful settlement among 
kuropean countries. We call attention to the extent and 
importance of this movement by which more than one 
nation has agreed to submit every possible case of inter- 
national dispute to its appropriate tribunal, not even 
reserving questions of national honor and vital interest. 
We would urge the government of the United States to 
participate in this movement to the end that it may resum 
its place among the leaders in this important field of w 
prevention. 

(4) We believe that some form of world organization 
is necessary as a pacific substitute for the war system. We 
recognize the League of Nations as the only such organ- 
ization. We rejoice that its great services in the fields of 
humanitarian endeavor have enlisted the cooperation of 
our own country. We believe that this country should 
study the ways and means by which we can cooperate 
more effectively in the activities of the League of Nations 
for world peace. 

(3) We believe that practical steps should be taken to 
reduce armaments. ‘This reduction should be progressive 
in order to keep pace with changing international situa- 
tions. It should be made by successive international agree- 
ments through conferences to be called at definitely re- 
curring intervals. 
armament applies primarily to the established military 
air and naval forces, it still leaves unsolved the furthe 
question of the potential armaments in chemical or indus- 
trial development. In this field, which is a vital element 
in national security, there is no known effective device for 
disarmament, by reduction or limitation, which does not 
strike at legitimate peace enterprises. The only way to 
eliminate this potential menace is to eliminate the war 
system itself. 

“(6) We believe that in the case of war between states 
which have accepted tests of aggression as applying be- 
tween themselves, the United States should not so interpret 
its neutral rights of private trade in munitions of war as to 
become the accomplice of an aggressor, self-confessed by 
the violation of its own covenants. 

“(7) While fully appreciating the expediency of main- 
taining an adequate military and naval defense so long 
as the war system lasts, we are opposed to any tendencies 
which put undue emphasis on militarism in education. In 
particular we oppose compulsory military training in pub 
lic schools, colleges and universities, except in institution 
established for the specific purpose of military education. 

“(8) We believe that immediate and specific measures 
for peace must be supplemented and safeguarded by a 
process of education. We commend the organizations 
which have set themselves to this task. We are particu- 
larly gratified that the churches of America have under- 
taken in the recent Study Conference at Washington to 
formulate courses of study in peace education. We sum- 
mon our schools and colleges, our civic and fraternal 
societies, our pulpit, our press, our theatre and other agen- 
cies of public opinion to enlist more earnestly in this 
campaign of education. To this end we dedicate our- 
selves anew.” 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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